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New Fire 

Does the heart grieve on 
After its grief is gone, 
Like a slow ship moving 
Across its own oblivion ? 

Who shall say that her fire in the rushes, which gives so 

fair a light, may not come to burn gold? 

Glenway Wescott 

PAGEANTRY AND RHETORIC 

Rip Van Winkle, by Percy Mackaye. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Two Mothers {Eight Hundred Rubles and Agrippina), by 

John G. Neihardt. Macmillan Co. 

The talent of Percy Mackaye lies in the field of 
pageantry; and it is no mean talent, as he proved in 
his St. Louis masque. In pageantry the picture must 
speak louder than words, and Mr. Mackaye unquestion- 
ably speaks louder with pictures than with words. For 
years he has been laboring to find his medium through 
poetry. The sensibilities of an artist, and a laudable 
ambition, have led him to fake poetry; but his words fail 
to augment or enhance his pictures. Until he practically 
discards the use of words, he will not be a free artist. 

Rip Van Winkle has pageant values rather than poetic. 
Written as light opera, it is patterned in the usual manner 
— dialogues, lyrics, comedy, dance. It lacks the snap of 
light opera, but its pictures and ensembles are distinctly 
valuable as sublimated extravaganza, and poetically 
effective as pageant material. The author has a vision for 
pictorial symbolism in broad compositions filling large 
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canvases, for extravagant effects to be put across great 
distances and to register in the conglomerate comprehen- 
sion of fifteen thousand people. 

The story of Rip Van Winkle is a tradition. It is 
material for a drama if the protagonist, Rip — light- 
hearted, humorous, pathetic, tragic — is sincerely and pro- 
foundly characterized. Playing, drinking, dreaming — the 
outcast — we want it all to the bitter end, not a sugar- 
coated substitute. Mr. Mackaye's more palatable ar- 
rangement of the story lacks the original tang. His 
tampering with the legend is like changing the theme of a 
play which has made the play. Washington Irving, 
Thomas Jefferson, Tony Sarg's puppets, all retain the old 
flavor. Mr. Mackaye's version is flat, lacks the old 
richness. 

In the beginning of Act III, Rip for the first time takes 
the characterization familiar to us — a fantastic figure 
without locale. Later in the act he assumes the dialect 
of a New England farmer, and at the close he is suddenly 
transformed by the magic flask into a romantic youth. 

Something of a fakir and something of an artist, Mr. 
Mackaye paints living pictures on an enormous canvas in 
a public park. 

Eight Hundred Rubles, by John G. Neihardt, is a tragic 
episode compact in scenario but unbalanced in its develop- 
ment. The long speeches, the digressions, and the song 
at the beginning of the episode, hamper the progression 
at the start. They do not, to any extent, promote suspense 
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nor establish the exposition. In so short a play, the 
exposition must be precipitated into the drama immedi- 
ately. Without premonition the tragedy is revealed, and 
the play is over before we know it has begun. The verse 
lacks ease, and the flow of line into line; it jolts over a 
corduroy road. 

In Agrippina he again indulges in long speeches, and 
they in turn indulge themselves to the point of licentious- 
ness in rhetorical luxury. The licentiousness of Nero 
pales by comparison, and the delayed story grows dull. 

The stories of these two plays seem far removed, as 
does the verse; but it is possible that Mr. Neihardt's 
spirit lives and breathes and has its being in the far 
removed. All a poet can do, and all that one can demand 
of a poet, is to react honestly. The sincerity of Mr. 
Neihardt is generally acknowledged, but Bacchus cannot 
be revived by filling his cup with grape-juice. 

Laura Sherry 

THE NOVELIST AS POET 

As the Wind Blows, by Eden Philpotts. Macmillan Co. 

Not a few novelists try their hand at poetry. Ap- 
parently it seems to them somehow the fitting thing to do. 
Commonly they write poetry which shows taste and 
literary craftsmanship rather than emotional impulse. 

Mr. Philpotts' book is of this kind. It manifests skill 
in the handling of rhyme and conventional rhythms. It 
has the sense of fitness which has characterized the 
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